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An intelligent correspondent, during a 
Tecent excursion in the county of Sussex, 
visited the village of Mayfield, and has 
favoured us with an original drawing, 
(from which our artist has worked the 
above engraving,) and the subjoined 
remarks, including a pleasant sketch 
of local scenery, and an account of the 
present state of St. Dunstan's Palace. 


(For the Mirror.) 


It was a delightful autumnal evening, 
and the sun was gilding the serene and 
lovely face of nature with his declining, 
beams, as I sallied forth to take my ac- 
customed evening stroll. Naught was 
heard save the tinkling of the sheep bell 
and distant shout of the merry hopper, 
while through their band 


*  ——— Resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee.” 


The horizon was beautifully tinged with 
a bright and glowing yellow, intermin- 
gled with long paralleled streaks of car- 
mine and vermilion, increasing and di- 
minishing in brilliancy as they were nearer 
or farther removed from the splendid disk 


of the solar lami The long and 
gloomy shadows of the mountains were 
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finely contrasted with the bright beams 
that glowed upon their summits, or played 
upon the yellow leaves of the 

forest ; while the distant hills, with their 
mantling woods, floated away in thedarken- 
ing tints of evening, as the setting’sun, - 


*« Now half immersed, and now a golden curve, 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears." 


Here and there the checkered valley, 
meandered by the purling stream or shady 
lane, stretched its green and fallowed 
fields ; the iy mantled tower and village 
spire rearing their majestic summits above 
encircling woods, and the Be yong 
“ many coloured” forest, ski by the 
white-washed cottage of the peasant swain, 
or the lofty mansion of his baronial lord, 
diversified the scene with their peculiar 
beauties, as 

“« A faint ray, 
Glanced from th’ imperfect surfaces of things, 
Flings half an image on the straining eye; 
While waving woods, and villuges, and streams, 
And rocks, and mountain tops, that long re 





taic'd 

Th’ ascending gleams, are all one swimming 
scene, 

Uncertain if beheld.” 


I continued my ramble. over hill and 
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dale, my mind “ in airy vision rapt,” 
till the lofty walls of Mayfield Abbey 
reared their chasmed front in my devi- 
ously winding path. A faint glimmering 
beam still played upon its western end, 
lightly tinging with a yellow gleam the 
broken mullion and decayed arch; it 
faded, and involved the tower, the long 
and cloistered aisles, the sculptured ca- 
pital, and projecting buttress, in one deep, 
solemn, monastic gloom. 

As I reclined against the corner of a 
mouldering column, I contemplated with 
sentiments of mingled emotion and re- 
grtet, the venerable remains of the religion 
and superstition of our forefathers. I 
thought of the times when its lofty halls 
had resounded to the choral strains of the 


and the jingling clank of the mailed sol- 
dier, These it has al 


i ) no 

Nickey sonecd ouput toting on txteon 

tottering on its riven 

shaft, huge masses of stone hurled from 

the lofty column, too plainly tell the mu- 

sing wanderer how soon Time's scythe 
must sweep its walls away, and, 

“* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


The generally received opinion is, that 
Mayfield Abbey, or St. Dunstan’s Palace, 
was built and founded by Dunstan a 
short time a his exaltation to the archi- 
e a Canterbury. It is a lon, 
pare building, (situated on a hill aa 
the village of Mayfield, in Sussex,) and 
consists partly of Saxon and partly of 
Saracenic architecture; sev of the 
arches are semicircular, but the test 
part are of the pointed style, formed, 
without doubt, about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at the period when architecture ex- 
perienced so great a revolution in its prin- 
ciples and characteristic features. Enter- 
ing a lofty portal on the south-east side, 
and turning to the right, the stranger 
finds himself in a spacious hall or chapel, 
at the upper end of which, and where 
formerly the bishop’s throne was placed, 
some beautifully carved work is inlaid, 
to the height of six or more feet, pro- 
ducing a very neat and elegant effect. 
The roof was formerly supported by three 
noble and imposing ribs, which still re- 
main perfect and entire, resting their 
bases in brackets of various devices. 
Leaving the chapel, and passing several 
cells, you, by another entrance, find your- 
eelf in the inhabited part. Here there 
are several lofty and fine rooms, in a very 
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neat and (considerin, 
tolerable condition. 


their antiquity) 
he bailiff who ma- 
nages the estate resides here, and whose 
honest wife receives many a shilling from 
the purse of the liberal stranger, that 
visits her crumbling mansion, and listens 


té the connected with it, and which 
is as follows :— 

It happened one day, as Dunstan was 
puffing and blowing over a roaring fire, 
forging a breast-plate, ploughshare, or 
some other useful material, (for you must 
know, the saint was a most excellent 
blacksmith,) his sable majesty of the 
Tartarean shades introduced himself in 
the form of a blooming and sprightly 
damsel. ‘Ah, ah,” quoth Dunstan, 
“ astutus astu non capitur,” for, espying 
the brazen hoofs beneath the ample folds 
of the petticoat, he resolutely seized the 
red-hot tongs, which by chance happened 
to be in the fire, and dexterously applied 
them to his satanic nose. In vain the 
devil and tugged with all his 
might to extricate himself. “Mad with 
the pain, he mounted: high into the air; 
Dunstan, however, still persisting in his 
hold, was carried some distance from his 
forge, to.a place since known by the name 
of the “ Devil’s Bridge,” when the fiend’s 
nose,. which ‘was composed entirely of 
brimstone, being completely melted, he 
made his escape in a very sorry condition 
from the forceps of the bold blacksmith: 

The very identical tongs, sic anus dicit, 
(and who dares contradiet an old woman,) 
with the anvil, hammer, and sword of the 
saint, are preserved in the abbey with su- 
perstitious care ; and without doubt, each 
succeeding generation receiving the gift 
with the creed, will transmit them to pos- 
terity, as the valuable and ever-to-be- 
cherished relics of a mighty deed anda 
doughty archbishop. 

SAGITTARIUS. 


HISTORY OF CORN. 
(For the Mirror.) 





——‘* Still a murmur run< 
Along the soft inclining fields of corn.” 
THomson. 

Corn applies to all sorts of grain fit for 
food, particularly wheat, rye, &c. Eu- 
rope, in every of it, Egypt and some 
other parts of Africa, particularly the 
coast of Barbary, and some parts of Ame- 
rica, cultivated by the Europeans, and 
the Armenians, themselves produce corn. 
Other countries have maize and rice in 
lieu of it ; and some parts of America, 
both in the islands and continents, simple 
roots, such as potatoes and manioc. 
Egypt was anciently the most fertile of 
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all countries in corn, as appears both 
from sacred and profane history. It fur- 
nished a good part of the people subject 
to the Roman empire, and was called the 
dry nurse of Rome and Italy. For the 
first discovery and culture of corn, authors 
are much divided ; the common opinion 
is, that in the first ages men lived on the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth, as acorns, 
and the nuts, or mast, produced by the 
beach. It is added, that they had not 
either the use of corn, nor the art of pre- 
paring or making it eatable. Ceres has 
the credit of being the first that shewed 
the use of corn, on which account she 
was placed among the gods ; others give 
the honour to Triptolemus ; others share 
it between the two, making Ceres the 
first discoverer, ; and Triptolemus the 
first planter and cultivator of corn. Dio- 
dorus Siculus ascribes the whole to Isis ; 
in which Polydore Virgil observes, he 
does not differ from the rest, Isis and 
Ceres being in reality the same. The 
Athenians pretend it was among them 
the art began; and the Cretans, or Can- 
diots, Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay claim 
to the same. Some think the title of the 
Sicilians best supported, that being the 
country of Ceres ; and authors add, she 
did not teach the secret to the Athenians 
till she had first instructed her own coun- 
trymen. Others say, Ceres passed first 
into Attica, thence into Crete, and, last 
of all, into Sicily. Many of the learned, 
however, maintain, it was in Egypt the 
art of cultivating corn first began ; and 
it is certain there was com in Egypt and 
the east long before the time of Ceres. 
The fruits of the product of the earth 
were offered on her altars, and those who 
disturbed the mysteries were punished 
with death, P. T. WwW. 





LINES ON RECEIVING A KEEPSAKE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

‘Tis not the chiming in with social mirth, 

‘Tis not the smiling ease politeness needs, 

Tis not a seeming sense of pleasure’s worth, 

That tells a man is happy—the heart bleeds 

Tn company but seldom—but it feeds 

In solitude, in secrecy, on woe, 

On sensibility, on fear, nor heeds 

The faithful solace of those thoughts that show 

How fleeting, vain, and sad is ev'ry joy below. 

And such am I—for I have liv'd to wake 

From youthfat dreams of happiness and peace, 

To feel the ties of fond attachment break, 

My spirits sink—d ic pl cease— 

And my weak heart hath rather lov'd t’ in- 
crease 

Than lessen its distress, for there was none 

To comfort me, none knew I sought release 

From griefs and thoughts which wildly led me 
on, 

To deeds of dark despair that mem’ry's self 
must shun. 
02 
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And though the raging of that storm is past, 
Its mighty ruffle ne'er can quite abate : 
The reckless fury of that shock hath cast 
A change o'er ell my feelings, and what fate 
Mpy have in store I care not. I create 
No hopes, expect no joys, no happiness ; 
The coming doom in silence I await. 
Remorse and anguish only truly bless, 

And though their sting be sharp, I will not love 

them less. 


Many a tear the cold world dreams not of, 

Steals down this cheek,—many a struggling 
sigh, 

(At which deserv’d dislike perchance might 
scoff,) 

Bursts from its prison, when no soul is nigh. 

Methought that all would look with cazeless 
eye 

Upon me, ne'er afection’s voice beguile 

My weary wand’riugs, till I droop and die, 

And leave to other victims this world's guile, 

The malice of its frown—the treach'ry of its 

smile. 


But I am human—and could scarcely cope 
With tant disappointment, slight, neglect; 
It is a bitter thing to banish hope, 
To have no home, no fire-side, to reflect 
And feel that no soul loves me; o’er this 
wreck’d, 

This broken heart, dejection stern would crave 
Dominion, and with tyranny uncheck'd, 
Would surely hurry to an early grave, 

Him whom this tribute of affection yet may save. 





For now I know that a// do not condemn, 

Despise, forsake. My feelings are too keen. 

Dejection’s current I should aim to stem, 

My lonely hours from melancholy mean ; 

And as I seek contentment's joys serene, 

Perhaps fair hope may teach me to forget, 

And kindlier whisper of some lovelier scene, 

Where life’s dim sun in brighter clouds shall 
set, 

Then cheer thee, drooping heart, thou mayst 

be happy yet. CF 





She Topographer. 


No. XXI. 


TEMPLE-BAR. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—Amongst the many thousands who 
are daily passing through the gate of 
Temple-Bar, there are perhaps few who 
know any thing concerning the history of 
it, as the disadvantage of its situation, 
and the immense cratic which is hourly 
passing through it, render it almost im- 
possible for any one to stop and examine 
it. On this account, therefore, I am in- 
duced to send you a short description of 
this edifice, which I trust will not prove 
unacceptable to your readers. 
Temple-Bar divides the city of London 
from the liberty of Westminster. In for- 
mer times they were merely separated by 
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a bar, or rail, which, from its immediate 
vicinity to the Temple, acquired the name 
which it at present bears. This rail after- 
wards gave place to a kind of bridge, 
formed of timber, which stretched across 
the street, and beneath which was a gate- 
way and postern. Shortly after the fire 
of London, the present structure was 
erected ; it is built of Portland stone, 
and of rustic work below. The statues 
of James I. and his consort, Ann of Den- 
mark, are in niches on the eastern front, 
with the royal arms in the centre, and 
the supporters over the archways on each 
side, one of which is now down. On the 
eastern front are the statues of Charles I. 
and Charles II., in Roman dresses, which 
were sculptured by John Bushnell ; also 
an irscription, which informs us, that the 
gate was erected during the mayoralties 
of Sir Samuel Starling and Sir Richard 
Ford, and finished in that of Sir George 
Waterman. On this gate were ginanilly 
exhibited the heads of those who suffered 
for high treason; the last of which was 
lord Lovat’s, who was beheaded on Tower- 
hill for the rebellion of 1745, and the 
skull remained for many years afterwards, 
the iron bar upon which they were placed 
being only removed at the commencement 
of the present century. The gates of 
Temple-bar are always closed, and opened 
with great ceremony, when the king 
comes in state into the city, and also at 
the proclamations. 

I am, Sir, &c. 





J.W. 





THE MEN ROCK. 
‘(For the Mirror. ) 


In the parish of Constantine, in Corn- 
wall, a on an estate belonging to A. F. 
Hocken, Esq., is a mest ~— stone, 
well worthy the attention of those who 
visit this most interesting county. It is 
an enormous orbicular rock of granite, 
supported by two stones, between which 
there is a passage, and from this circum- 
stance it derived the name of Tolmen, 
which, in the ancient Cornish language, 
signified the hole-stone, or- the holed- 
stone. It is, however, now only known 
in the county by the name of the Mén 
Rock. This stone, when viewed at a dis- 
tance, bears some resemblance to an egg ; 
but on a nearer inspection, the similitude 
disappears. It rests on its side on two 
supporters, which appear to touch it only 
with their projected points. The passage 


which lies between these supporters, and 
beneath the rock which rests upon them, 
is about three feet high and as many wide, 
so that a man ay Posy through without 
difficulty. lase, 


Dr. in his * Anti. 
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uities,” imagines that this passage 
through the Tolman might, in Druidical 
times, have been a sanctuary for an of. 
fender to take refuge from the vengeance 
of his pursuers ; ‘* or it might have been 
intended and used,” says he, ‘‘ for intro. 
ducing proselytes and novices, or people 
under vows, or about to offer sacrifi 
into their (the Druids’) Penetralia, or 
their more sublime mysteries. I mea. 
sured,” continues the learned doctor, 
“one half of the circumference of the 
rock, and found it, according to my com- 
putation, forty-eight feet and a half; so 
that this stone is ninety-seven feet in cir- 
cumference, about sixty feet across the 
middle, and, by the best ‘information I 
can get, contains 750 tons of stone. Get. 
ting up by a ladder to view the top of it, 
we found the whole surface worked like 
an imperfect or mutilated honeycomb into 
basins ; one much larger than the rest 
was at the south end, about seven feet 
long ; another at the north, about five; 
the rest smaller,”’ &c.—From the summit 
of this stupendous rock there is a most 
extensive view. On the north side it is 
at least sixty feet above the level of the 
ground beneath, but on the south side not 
more than twenty. This estate abounds 
with excellent granite, immense quanti 
ties of which are sent to London, and are 
used in the construction of the new Lon. 
don-bridge, public docks, &c. 
ViaToR. 


REMINISCENCES. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Firreey.—Miss in her Teens—deter- 
mined to make a Bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band—gained a lover Deaf as a Post— 
ultimately discovered my devoted to be a 
Poor Gentleman—would not do—sadly 
disappointed—Heigho ! 
S1xTEEN.—Tried again—encountered 
a rich West Indian—thought The World 
Well Lost to secure him, condescendingly 
submitted to the opinion of others in 
order to be thought amiable—found he 
was Inconstant—adopted a Belle’s Stra- 
tagem—caught him in an Intrigue with 
a Maid of Paliseau—heart terribly flut- 
tered—vowed hatred to the sex for ever. 
SEVENTEEN. — Seriously considered 
the difference between Married and Sin- 
gle—decided in favour of the former ~ 
envied Lionel and Clarissa, the Constant 
Couple, and sighed tor an Elopement to 
Gretna Green—wishes all in vain —hopes 
completely frustrated. 
EIGHTEEN.—Resolved to marry any- 
body—applied to My Grandmother who 
was famous for Match Making—visited 
a ball—danced with a Jew, a Heir at 
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Law to considerable expectations from 
the Wheel of Fortune—Love mak:s a 
Man—became a wife—a truly unfortu- 
nate one—he proved a Suspicious Hus- 

uarrel succeeded quarrel, and 
during the Tempest of Family Jars, our 
habitation was quite a Stranger to the 
sweet enjoyments of domestic felicity, I 
had vainly anticipated. 

NineTEEN. — Still unhappy — but 
witness Fortune’s Frolic :—one morning 
Before Breakfast, my husband took his 

re from this world for ever—Such 
Things Are—after having weeped, mourn- 
ed, lamented, and gone through the rou- 
tine of duties incumbent upon widows on 
similar occasions, 1 was once more happy 
and gay—a Young Widow with a fair 
face, a full purse, and a light heart, 
which introduced me to 

TwEenty.—Took a Trip to Scarbo- 
rough— the Innkeeper’s Daughter an 
innocent Country Girl — dressed fashion- 
ably—frequented public places bu: could 
obtain no admirers—thought Belles with- 
out Beaux rather inconvenient—took m 
departure in the Mail Coach—met with 
an old ee who made many pro- 
fessions of affection—spoke like an Oracle 

a Clandestine Marriage—I 
chid his Presumption, and bade him re- 
member his Broken Promises. 

TwEnTY-ONE. — First Love predo- 
minant—still sued by my former lover, 
who soon succeeded in removing the 
False Impressions 1 had entertained to- 
wards him.—7'0 Marry or not to Marry, 
became the question—thought him a good 
Match for a Widow — made another 
Blind Bargain, and sought in the Wed- 
7: Fae a perfect Cure for the Heart 

che. 


TwENTY-Two.—A duplicate of my 
Prisoner at Large now presented itself— 
lovely pledge of affection. — Happiness 
beamed upon my existence, and I have 
never had cause to regret the hour when 
I resigned my liberty.—Fair ones ! may 
it be the lot of each of you. PascHe. 





SONNET. 


Seest thou, beloved, yonder cheerless oak, 
Above the river's torrent-course reclined ? 
Where the fair ivy tenderly hath twined 

Its arms around each bough the storm had broke; 

Hiding the ravage of the thunder stroke, 

And shielding its new bl from the wind : 
Vain care !—For, by the current undermined, 
Beneath already nods the unstable rock. 


Alas! it is the emblem of our fate— 
For oh, I feel thee twined around my soul, 
Like yon green ivy o’er the wounded tree— 
And thou must leave me ere it be too late : 
While I, in evil fortune’s hard control, 
Plunge down the stream of dark adversity. 





ALLITERATION. 
The following is the 49th chapter of Tusser's 
Husbandry, aad entitled, 
A brief conclusion, where you may see, 
Each word iu the verse to begin with a T. 


Tue thrifty that teacheth the thriving to thrive, 

Teach timely to traverse, the thing that thou 
*trive, (contrive) 

Transferring thy toiling, to timeliness taught, 

Thus teacheth thee temp'rance, to temper thy 
thought. 

Take trusty (to trust to) that thinketh to thee, 
(thrive, vide Chaucer, &c.) 

That trustily thriftiness trowleth to thee. 

Then temper thy travel to tarry the tide, 

This teacheth thee thriftiness, twenty times 
try’d. 

Take thankful thy talent, thank thankfully those 

That thriftily teacheth thy time to transpose. 

Troth twice to be teached, teach twenty times 


ten, 
This trade thou that taketh, take thrift to thee 
then. Curios. 


The AMovrelist. 


No. XCVIII. 


THE SYBIL’S SPELL. 


Ciara was a well-educated and intelli. 
~ girl, but romantic to an extreine. 
n her ideas of honour, of friendship, of 
love, she was an enthusiast; but in her 
observance of them she was faithful and 
sincere. She was one of those sensitive 
creatures that seem born like sweet but 
transient flowers, which shed their fra- 
nay and perish in their youth. Toa 
eart like Clara’s, love could not long be 
a stranger, nor could it be a passive in- 
mate in her breast. Her whole soul was 
fixed on one object. Her wishes, thoughts, 
and actions seemed to have but one ori- 
gin; but her lover died, and her happi- 
ness died with him. By degrees she grew 
more calm, but a settled melancholy hung 
upon her heart, and her spirit was utterly 
broken. Colonel M——, when on the 
int of leaving Spain, suggested to her 
father that change of scene might in some 
degree divert her thoughts from the dan- 
gerous channel which be 5 had taken, and 
proposed that she should accompany his 
own family, to all of whom she was v: 
much attached. The offer was accepted, 
and she came to England. The noise and 
gaiety of London, however, ill accorded 
with her wounded feelings, and she felt 
tified at accompanying her friends into 
) Fracerentrig As the autumn advanced, 
she used to wander out alone; and day 
after day she would sit on Aukborough- 
hill to watch the sun- ys fading over the 
sleeping waters, while she thought of her 
own bright land, with its mountains and 
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its streams sparkling and smiling in the 
golden light of sunset, and of one who 
was cold’in his grave, and then she would 
weep and return in sorrow to her home. 
Her beautiful form gradually wasted away 
beneath the strong influence of these feel- 
ings, and she became more and more 
wedded tosolitude. ne evening, as she 
was walking towards her favourite spot, 
an old gipsy, who was standing at the 
foot of the hill, accosted her. The sybil 
had, no doubt, gained from Colonel M—’s 
domestics some insight into the poor girl’s 
history, and, as Clara approached, she 
muttered, in a Jow and solemn tone— 


« The maid who repairs to Aukborougb-hil! 
When the stars are out, and the winds are still, 
Shall see a form, and shall hear a voice 
That will make her sorrowing heart rejoice. 
And, if her lover died in a distant land, 

Let her make three circles with her Land 

On the green grass turf, and look on the streams 
That dance in the light of the pale moon-beams; 
Let her fix her gaze, and hold her breath, 

And her lover will come from the realms of 

death, 

And sit with her when the winds are still, 
And the stars are out upon Aukborougb-hill.”” 


As she concluded, she drew towards Clara, 
and said, “ Let me tell your fortune, 
lady.”—She then went on her way, and 
the maiden ascended the hill. A super- 
stitious feeling crept over her as she re- 
flected on the words of the gipsy, which 
increased as the evening advanced. Her 
thoughts were entirely engrossed by them. 
The lowing of the cattle as they were 
driven home to their stalls, the tinkling 
bell that called the scattered sheep to the 
patriarch of the flock, the chime of the 
village clock, and the farewell song of 
birds, struck not upon herear. ‘he dis- 
tant trees’ that reflected their autumnal 
tints on the bright waves; the quiet 
‘heavens with their progeny of clouds ; the 
valleys and hills and streams, were not 
seen by her; she seemed like a statue 
placed among animated beings, and was, 
for a time, dead to the living charms of 
hature. Whilst ruminating on the lines 
she had heard, the sun went down, and 
the stars began to speckle the blue sky. 
For the first time she raised her eyes, and 
—_ her of the sybil’s spell. The 
winds had sung themselves into tranquil 
slumbers, and the moon looked calmly on 
the sparkling waters beneath. Clara re- 
membered the charm, and made three cir- 
éles on the turf, held her breath, and 
fixed her gaze upon the rivers. The night 
was far advanced, and Col. M. became 





alarmed that Clara had not returned home ; 
but, knowing her favourite haunt, he re- 

thither, and stole softly behind her 
without being observed. She was sitting 
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on the grass, and 3 ina whisper 
to some one beside her, as the colonel at 
first thought ; but he was soon satisfied 
that she was alone. As he stood there, 
he heard her say, ‘* You did not die then? 
Oh, Leon! how could you jest so with 
me? You have nearly broken my heart; 
and had you not come now, I should have 
been, to-morrow, cold and dead as m 
— but you are come to me, and 
will not think of sadness. To be sure ] 
do forgive you! Oh, yes! Nay, nay, 
you must not kiss me! We are not mar. 
ried yet, but we soon shall be; shall we 
not, my Leon? And we will go to our 
own country, where the olives grow, and 
the happy birds sing all day long in the 
citron groves. Oh, my heart is so 
full, and my head burns so; I am too 
happy. fe | is my father not here to 
meet you? 1 want tosee my father, 
for I did not kiss him last night, and he 
will think that I have forgotten him. My 
eyes feel so heavy! No! no! not on 
your breast; the green turf shall be 
my pillow !—and yet, again, I think I 
shall lie softer in your arms, my Leon, 
than on the cold ground.”—She sank, 
with a.sigh, upon the earth, and Colonel 
M. hastily advanced to the spot where she 
lay. He _— to her, but she gave no 
answer. He took her hand, but it re. 
turned not his pressure. The moonbeams 
fell on her pale and beautiful face, where 
a smile of tenderness still lingered, and 
the stars looked brightly down upon her; 
but she felt not their power, and she saw 
Not their light, for her heart was still, and 
her eyes were closed for ever. 
The Gondola. 





Anecdotes and Recollections. 


Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke : 
Our recollections ; 
Witi gravities for graver folk. 





JOE MILLAR. 


Mr. MarHeEws, in his celebrated mono- 
polylogue, entitled, Mathews’ Dream, or 
Theatrical Gallery, gives the following 
curious and not generally known anecdote 
of the well known Joe Millar, for the ve- 
racity of which he pledges himself :-— 

* It is a fact not generally known, that 
Joe Millar, who has fathered all our jests 
for the last half century, never uttered a 
jest in his life. ‘Though an excellent 
comic actor, he was the most taciturn and 
saturnine man breathing. He was in 
the daily habit of spending his afternoons 
at the Black Jacl-, a well-known public- 
house in Portugal-street, Clarc-market, 
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which was at that time frequented by most 
of the respectable tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, from Joe’s imperturbable 
gravity, whenever any risible saying was 
recounted, derisively ascribed it to him. 
After his death, having left his family 
unprovided for, advan was taken of 
this badinage. A Mr. Motley, a well- 
known dramatist of that day, was em- 
ployed to collect all the stray jests then 
current on town, Joe Millar’s name was 

ed to them, and from that day to 
this, the man who never uttered a jest has 
been the reputed author of every jest, 
past, present, and to come. 


PUFFING BURLESQUED. 


TxE following whimsical account of 
Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance in Dub- 
lin, is extracted from an old Irish news- 
paper :—‘ On Saturday, Mrs. Siddona, 
about whom all the world has been talk- 
ing, — her beautiful, adamantine, 
of, lovely person, for the first time, 
at Smock-Alley Theatre, in the bewitch- 
ing, melting, and all-tearful character of 
Isabella. From the repeated panegyrics 
in the impartial London newspapers, we 
were taught to expect the sight of a hea- 
venly angel ; but how were we ro pred 
ly surprised into the most awful joy 

at beholding a mortal goddess. The house 
was crowded with hundreds more than it 
could hold, with thousands of admiring 
tors that went away without a sight. 

is extraordinary phenomenon of tragic 
excellence! this star of Melpomene! this 
comet of the stage! this sun of the fir- 
mament of the Muses! this moon of blank 
verse! this queen and princess of tears ! 
this Donnellan of the poisoned bowl! this 


“@mpress of the pistol and dagger ! this 


chaos of Shakspeare ! this world of weep- 
ing clouds! this Juno of commanding 
aspects! this Terpsichore of the curtains 
and scenes! this Proserpine of fire’ and 
pcb en ! this Katterfelto of wonders ! 
exceeded expectation, went beyond belief, 
and soared above all the natural powers 
of description! She was nature itself! 
She was the most exquisite work of art ! 
She was the daisy, primrose, tube- 
rose, sweet-brier, furze-blossom, gilli- 
flower, wallflower, cauliflower, aurica, and 
Tosemary ! in short, she was the bouquet 
of Parnassus! Where expectation was 
raised so high, it was thought she would 
be injured by her appearance ; but it was 
the audience who were injured ; several 
fainted before the curtain drew up! but, 
when she came to the scene of parting 
with her wedding-ring, ah ! what a sight 
was there! the very fiddlers in the or- 
chestra, “ albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” blubbered like hungry children 
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crying for their bread and butter; and 
when the bell rang for music between the 
acts, the tears ran from the bassoon- 
players’ eyes in such | regs showers, 
that they choked the finger-stops, and, 
making a spout of the instrument, poured 
in such torrents on the first fiddler’s book, 
that, not seeing the overture was in two 
sharps, the leader of the band actually 
Le by = one flat. yoo the —a 
sighs of the groaning audience, the 
noise of corks pom from the smelling- 
bottles, prevented the mistake between 
the flats and sharps being discovered. One 
hundred and nine ladies fainted ! forty-six 
went into fits ! and ninety-five had strong 
hysterics! The world will scarcely credit 
the truth, when are told that four. 
teen children, five old women, one hun- 
dred tailors, and six ilmen, 
were actually drowned in the inundation 
of tears that flowed from the galleries, 
the slips, and the boxes, to increase the 
briny pond in the pit; the water was 
three feet deep, and the People that were 
obliged to stand upon the benches were 
in that position up to their ankles in 
tears! An act of parliament st her 
playing ‘any more will certainly pass,” 
&e. &c. &c.—This jeu desprit, which 
was written by the facetious Peter Seguin, 
is said to have given vast offence to the 
lady’s friends at the time; why, we can- 
not see. The ridicule is fairly levelled, 
not at Mrs. S., whose merits no one could 
deny, or did deny, but at the insatiable 
aptitude of the public mind for puff! 


THE RULING PASSION. 


THE anecdote of Anne Oldfield, a cele- 

brated actress, who, in her last moments, 

was so entirely engrossed with the dress 

in which she,should be arrayed after her 

death, puts us in mind of a similar anec- 

dote of the French Princess de Charolais. 

Although, in the agonies of death, it was 

easier to bring her to receive the last sacrae 

ments, than to take off her rouge: no 

longer able to resist the entreaties of her 

confessor, she at length consented. ‘ But 
in this case,” she to the attendant 

woman, ‘ give me some other ribands ;, 
you know that, without rouge, yellow 

ribands look frightful upon me.” The 

last words of Mrs, were, ‘¢ One 
would not look a fright after one’s death ;”” 
or, ing to Pope, . 


“* One would not sure look ugly when one's dead, 
And—Betty '—give these cheeks a little red!" 


Sir Joshua Reynolds declared as follows 
to Mr. Northcote, “ That to procure a 
really fine picture, by Titian, he would 
be content to sell every thing he 
in the world to raise money for its pur- 
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chase ;” adding, with emphasis, ‘¢ I would 
be content to ruin myself. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REV. S. WESLEY. 


Mr. Wes tey had a clerk, who believed 
the rector, his master, to be the greatest 
man in tout nied if not in the county, 
and himself to be the next to him in 
worth and importance. He had the ad- 
vantage and privilege of wearing out Mr. 
Wesley’s cast-off clothes and wigs, for 
the latter of which his head was far too 
small. The rector finding him_particu- 
larly vain of qne of those canonical sub- 
stitutes for hair which he had latel 
received, formed the design to mortify 
him in the ce of that congregation 
before which John wished to appear in 
every respect what he thought imself. 
One morning before church time Mr. W. 
said, “ John, I shall h on a parti- 
cular subject to-day, and shall choose my 
own psalm; of which I shall give out the 
first line, and you shall proceed as usual.” 
John was pleased, and the service went 
forward as it was wont to do till they 
came to the singin , when Mr. Wesley 
gave out the fol wing line :— 


* Like to an owl in ivy-bush,” 


This was sung; and the following line 
John, ans, baer of the large canonical 
wig in which his head was half lost, gave 
out with an audible voice and appropriate 
connecting twang, 


** That rueful thing am I!” 


The. whole congregation, struck with 
John’s appearance, saw, and felt the si- 
militude, and burst out into laughter. 
‘Fhe ‘rector was pleased, for John was 
mortified, and his self-conceit followed. 
This is the same man who, when King 
William returned to London after some 
ot his expeditions, gave out in Hepworth 
church, “ Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God, a hymn of my own com. 
posing — 
*« King William has come home, come home, 
King William home is come ; 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um.* 
Clarke’s Memoirs of the Wesley Family. 


ETIQUETTE. 
THERE is no country in Europe where 
etiquette is more lensome in society 
than in England, because vanity and 
pride are more aula pat to their shifts 
to escape from the equality of republican 
institutions. A private cannot sit 


down to dinner without as much marshal- 
ling as at a coronation-feast ; and. as the 
great must be imitated at all costs, the 
unqualified are sometimes puzzled to find 
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rounds .for precedence. First goes the 
Bratch, then the law. The captain of a 
volunteer corps takes the pas of the licu. 
tenant; and Mrs. Colonel Pattypan is 
mortally offended if she is not handed out 
before Mrs. Major Sturgeon. A mer- 
chant or a banker looks down with infinite 
disdain upon the richest member of the 
Stock Exchange, and ex to go before 
him; and an attorney recedence 
of a retail tradesman. In ball-rooms it 
is still worse: red-elbowed misses, and 
their mammas, fret, and fume, and jostle 
each other, for their place in the dance ; 
and-God help the poor townswoman who 
has the presumption to mingle among the 
dea majorum gentium of estated and 
county rank. All this is very laughable 
when it does not end in duelling and blood. 
shed ; and it forcibly reminds one of the 
chimney-sweeper, who, when under the 
gallows, and on the point of undergoing 
the sentence of the law, being desired by 
his punctilious P gee in calamity to 
move farther off, replied with an angry 
“ 1 shan’t—I’ve as much right here as 
you.”— Monthly Magazine. 


DINNERS. 


Ir has been said, peradventure correctly, 
that England is the land of dulness; a 
fact which, however true, is yet neutral- 
ized by the —s circumstance of its 
being also the land of dinners. Nothing 
can be here done without a dinner. It is 
John Bull’s Utopia, or Fairy Land ; his 
“ Paradise of dainty devices,” where his 
fancy, feeling, wit, and good-humour keep 
pace with his appetite, and are, by a lo- 
gical consequence, exhaustless. Is he 
low-spirited ? he flies instinctively to a 
conso sirloin, or to the first aborigi- 
nal cut of a fillet_of veal, (weighi » 
eight pounds, exclusive of the skewer 

—- Is he rapt, like master Ste- 
phen, in a graceful melancholy ? he bids 
it evaporate during the process of carving. 
Is he uninformed on any particular topic? 


he applies for information to a joint of. 
meat, or a bottle of elderly port, by whese, 


joint assistance he contrives to obtain 
requisite edification. In public life, s 
good dinner—that is to say, a jollification 


made up of what Justice Gece. with 
ap te felicity, would call ‘+ the sub- 
stantials”—is still more tely ser- 


y 
viceable, inspiri g the poct and the 
sant ei ae ie 


pist, the and the peasant, 

the divine and the diplomat, It isa 

sort of ’vantage- anh ot Pe 
ties stand—sit, we should say—with eq! 

a satisfaction 


advantage to themselves 
to the universe.—Jbid. 
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Wull Infirmary. 





dh 


hill 


Tae,General Infirmary may rank amongst 


the most important monuments raised to 
benevolence in the town of Hull. The 
want of a public hospital for the recovery 
of the sick and lame poor had for some 
ears been apparent in this place, when a 
w charitable individuals assembled, in 
1781, and opened a subscription for erect- 
ing and supporting a house, where the skill 
of the ablest practitioners might be united 
to the advantages of pure air, and proper 
food and medicine in effecting the recovery 
of the objects of their bounty. A propo- 
sal so laudable could not fail to meet with 
su; and a sufficient fund was soon 
raised to furnish a house for a temporary 
bulding could: be ak This 

nent be pre i 
temporary establishment was opened on 
the 26th of tember, 1782. In the 
mean time a of two acres, situated 
within a short distance from the town, on 
the Beverley road, at the end of the street 
now called treet, was purchased 
at a cost of 550/., and buildings erected 
Upon it, which swelled the amount to 
ba = ome ery thus afforded 
wed o! reception of 70 in-patients. 
In the construction of the building great 
attention was paid to the interior arrange- 


pune fend Posen te the 
every res for 

Objects of its care. The primipl of the 
establishment are the most li 


bod Or 
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claim upon all its healing benefits, as well 
to the fick i of the Ganges or the 
Nile, as to him who drew his first breath 
upon the Humber, and to none cf them 
is any recommendation necessary when 
the case does not admit of delay. 

The building is of brick, ornamented 
with stone ; it is situated on an open and 
healthy spot, and presents a neat and hand- 
some Pp ape The average expendi- 
ture of this infirmary is about 1,400%. per 
annum ; and the number of in-patients 
nearly 300, and out-patients 800, exclu- 
sive of the vaccine cases. Since the first 
opening of the house in 1782, to the Ist 
of January, 1826, no fewer than 26,848 
patients have been admitted, of whom 
20,584 have been cured, and 3,187 greatly 
relieved ; and the total number of persons 








SPIRIT OF THE 
Public PZournals. 


SONNET. 


Marx ye yon rosebud, dreoping in the shade, 
Ere time unfolds its beauties to the day, 

Like to that flow’r, life’s flatt’ring visions fade, 
And hope illusive smiles but to betray : 

How anguish'd memory weeps o'er what it loves, 
Once redolent of bliss withoat alloy, 

Breathing soft music on the seraph mov'd, 
Mingling its notes with sweets that never cloy. 

Pure beams of loveliness, such may not now 
O’er widow’'d hearts diffuse a brighter sun ; 
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When rain sits enthron’d, whose with riug brow 
Destroys each beauteous form it gazes on; - 
Thus flows the stream of age—its bubbles bear 
Death's solemn requiem to the sons of care. 
The Inspector. 


ANTICIPATION. 
A LETTER. 

Ten thousand blessings on that man’s 
head who invented letters! and twice 
twenty more on his head who invented 
writing. Familiar advantages are gene- 
rally understood: thus it is with writ- 
ing; it is such an optional and common 
thing, that we never pay it the respect of 
pausing to admire the pleasures and gra- 
tification which it im What can 
be imagined (when we revolve the mat- 
ter). more delightful than our capability 
to cheat distance of separation and ab- 
sence of forgetfulness ? What more con- 
venient than to fold up our minds in a 
sheet of paper, and send them for the in- 
Spection dt thies friends, to whom thou- 
sands of intervening miles prevent our 
personally unfolding it ? Letters are our 
panne so they represent ourselves— 
apevand in the noblest way too. a 
them we hold a correspondence with 

Nabobs of India; we may travel the 
world by their conveyances ; hint to dis- 
tant uncles the propriety of securing a 
will ; blow up a well-bred. scoundrel, and 
supply our families with jokes sufficient 
to keep them laughing till our return. 
The rag-man, the goose, the ink-mer- 
chant, the post-office, postman, the mail- 
coachman, &c., &c., it is true, conspire 
in our service with these letters them- 
selves, and all deserve a separate meed of 
pains but let them wait, I cannot now 

it. 

‘% There is a letter in the candle” for 
the next week, I anticipate. From whom 
will it come ? from what part of England ? 
what will it contain ? good or bad news ? 
—It is impossible for me to answer these 
questions, and hence my mind will expe- 
rience a constant jolt between hope and 
dread. How will the sound of the post- 
man’s distant rap thrill all my nerves, 
and startle up my cogitations! I throw 
down my book, pull out the small drawer 
of my writing-desk, unburden my purse 


of a shilling, approach the window, and. 


strain my sight in vain down the crooked 
street, to catch a blessed view of the post- 
man’s red coat—pshaw ! he has left my 
street for another. By and by comes the 
town postman, half-splitting my_ street 
door with the short duplicate.of his thun- 
dering memento ; full of the idea of the 
general posts I gently open the door of 
my.study, prick up my cars to hear the 
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servant’s approach—she is not coming it 
seems -I give my bell an awakening 
touch that sets half a. dozen more to ac- 
company its chiming ding ding. The 
domestic drops her spoon in her dripping 

at the sounds, treads on a 


, Sir, "twas the tax- 
gatherer !”” Oh! oh! Maddened with 
disappointment, and still | po a 
at my'u , 4 turn round on 
my Peng pane’ dig + ater the tax. 
gatherer,”’- ferret the hobs with my shoes, 
and whistle, hy way of mockery, at my 
own caprice, ‘* Go to bed, Tom.’’ Has 
the reader ever realized this, or any thing 
like it ? Happier he if he has not ! 

Of course, while anticipating a letter, 
the eagerness to receive it, increases as 
the disappointment Jengthens. Fancies 
pile on fancies, and suspicions conjure 
themselves into a shadowy existence. 
Perhaps the person from whom you ex- 
pect it, is dead and buried—drowned or 
suffocated—or, what you think almost as 
mortifying, he has forgotten you. “It 
is very strange I don’t hear from him,” 
is the usual family speech at meal-time. 
Your sisters, if they are partial to teas- 
ing, will not fail to pat you on the shoul- 
der, and say with soft impertinence— 
% Poor boy, he sHALL have a letter;” 
while your father will lay his knife and 
fork down very ceremoniously, fix his 
eyes steadily on your face, and then 
gravely: remark, ‘1 tell you what, Bob, 
since you are so anxious to have a letter, 
why not write one to yourself?” How 
then will his eyes be half-concealed with 
the merry motion of their lids at this ju- 
venile sally ?—Poor disappointed man, I 
pity you, for let the would-be stoics prate 
as they please, 


« These little things are great to little men.” ‘ 


I can easily imagine you continually 
listening to sound of the street door 
ps eae eee me er meaningless ques- 
tions to all the servants, arid seizing 
of — bit’ of paper, that at a aaa 
length appears in the corresponding shape 
ofa letter With what -feverish anxious- 
ness do you await the postman’s hours, 
fancy the clink of each heel on the pave- 
ment to be his, and open your sitting- 
room door at the least sound in ‘the pas- 
sage ! Perhaps you will enjoy ‘a brown 
study ” for the first hour after breakfast ; 
the second in measuring your room with 














-Bombastes-like strides—and then the 
postman’s hour is arrived.— Well, you 
ate in your arm-chair, and your watch is 
this moment making its appearance from 
your fob—-‘* Fifteen: minutes past one— 
surely I have made a mistake—the time 
% must be past.” What:a dreadful hub- 
bub your bell has created below: I can 
almost hear it dinging in my ear: but 
here’s the footman—* Pray, Thomas, is 
the postman gone by yet ?”—‘ ‘The post- 
man !”. replies Thomas, with a stare.— 
“ Yes, the postman.” You growl in a 
lion-rage.—“* Is the postman gone by, I 
say ?” Thomas stares still more widely ; 
then auswers with a soft voice, mingling 
anger at your anger, with triumph at 
your disappointment—“* This ual oe, 
sir! Now, my dear sir, after this excru- 
siating endurance, if I were by you, I 

recommend a cold bath, if it were 
summer, or a walk in your at any 
time of the gians-en be to dog or cat 
po you meet as you descend your 


This continuance of “ the hope defer- 
ed,” which maketh the “ heart sick,” 
will perhaps last a few days longer. At 
last, on 8 certain day, after you have 
— streets in . i-sulky gloomi- 
ness of thought, and envious glances 
at every letter you behold in aoe 
stranger’s hand, you will return home 
little improved in temper—knock impa- 
tiently at the door—‘Thomas is shaving 
in his garret-—knock harder—here he is, 
quite out of breath, and his eyes antici- 
pating your anticipation :—“ There’s a 

> Sir, U — Yes, I can 

see you plain enough ; the letter is come 
at last, and now, as. you walk with at- 
tempted composure up stairs, you feel 
@ approaching shame for betraying such 
anxiety for a letter. Thus you determine 
Not to evince much perturbating delight 
in the presence of your family.—That’s 
right—you shut the door with much phi- 
hical composure. — What! even 
ay aes off, and no.demand for the 
! Why, if I were there, I should 

tead it with my hat on.—Oh, now I hear 
you, with some trepidation, say, ‘ Anne, 
where’s my. letter 2” — “ Your letter, 
Bob!—Oh, by the by, there is one for 
- The servant-took it in: I have it 
Rot.” Poor sufferer ! you will lose your 
letter, now, if not very scrutinous. After 
a oe ag in every corner of 
your domain, your temper begins to rise, 
and: with somewhat tumid cheeks, you 
Persist: in telling your said sister, that 
you are. certain she has your letter: with 
one sweep unload the table of all-her 
silks, r and serpent-winding rib- 
bons ; in performing this angry opera- 
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tion, you fortunately apset her work-box, 
and there, under its » has calmly 
slumbered your epistle !! * Tush,”” you 
will remark—* tush.’? And there you 
are, seated on your sofa, with your back 
shaped into an inclined plane, your eye- 
brows fitfully knitting and relaxing, and 
your fidgetty fingers puzzled with the 
seal. Still methinks you are disappoint- 
ed with the hand-writing ; however, the 
letter is opened—your mother has laid 
aside her spectacles, hoping to hear its 
eee sister’s needle is 
stuck contentedly in her muslin, and she 
too hopes to know its contents.—‘ No 
good news, I fear: let me see—A bill, 
as I am a sinful descendant of Adam :— 


Robert Imagination, Esq. 
To Timothy Wellfit. 


- 8 
For three pair of Wellington Boots - 6 0 
Two pair of Pumps 12 
Soling and Heeling three pair of 
spring shoes- - - - - - - 010 6 


£7 12 6 
Timothy Welifit having a bill to make up early 


next week, will feel obliged to Mr. Imagination 
by an immediate settlement. 





And so this is the letter! !—What a 
consummation to all your far-travelled 
dreams and fancies!! Don’t think me 
hard-hearted. Really, if I were by, I 
should laugh, or do as sop’s frog did. 
Pray do not bite your lips for = I 
see your sister, yonder, is gl 
inclined to join with me. Your bewil- 
dered mother has taken her spectacles 
again ; and the best recipe I can propose 
for you is, to retire to your study, bury 
yourself in that comfortable morning- 
gown, lolling on a chair’s ‘back, and 
read Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, or 
Southey’s Tales of Paraguay—and a quiet 
sleep will infallibly be the result. 

Need I describe the anticipation of a 
love-letter ?— The lover’s’ restlessness, 
hope—the window-vigilant eye, the oft 
repeated question, the everlasting look- 
out, and more eternal pull at the watch- 
chain ? I have only time to remark, that 
when a lover is anticipating a letter from 
his mistress, pens, ink, and paper begin 
then to te duly estimated ; the post-office 
is a mundane Elysium, and the post- 
man a perfect male-hourt !—Ibid. 





ON HEARING THE ROAR OF THE SEA 
AT NIGHT, 


Voice of the mighty deep, 
Piercing the drowsy night, 
Thou scarest the gentle sleep, 
Whose pinions will not light 
Where thou intrudest busy thought, 
With depths dark as thy secrets fraught. 
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Thy mystic sounds I hear, 
Peal of anwonted things; 
Of wouders far and near 
The hollow music rings, 
1ts notes borne wild around the world, 
Where’er thy dark-blue waves are curl'd. 


Oh, no, J cannot sleep, 
Thou vast and glorious sea ! 
While thou dost thus the vigil keep 
Of thy great majesty, 
1 think God’s image near me is, 
In all its awful mysteries. 


Thou art a spirit, Ocean, thou '— 
Giant of earth and air, 

Spanning the universe ; and now, 
While making music here, 

Teu thousand leagues afar thy wave 

Rolling apon an empire's grave! 


Thy arm that shakes me here 
Thunders upon the shore 
Of North, and South, and central sphere, 
Fuego, Labrador; 
From flaming Equinox to frigid Pole, 
Belting the earth thy waters roll— 


Engu!phing mountains at a sweep 
Beneath their angry sway, 
Or raising islands from the deep 
In their triumphant way, 
Or murmuriug sweet round Scian isles, 
In cadence soft as beauty's smiles. 


Tis midnight !—earth and air 
Are hush‘d in lair and nest— 
Thy energy from thy long birth 
Hath never needed rest : 
Thou dost not tire—thou feel’st not toil,— 
Thou art not form’d like me, of soil. 


Why dost thou thunder so ? 
What in thy deeps profound, 
Thus asa strong man with his foe, 
Gives out that angry sound? 
On earth no foe can ever be, 
Prince of creation, worthy thee ! 


Age thou hast never known— 
Thou shalt be young and fiee, 
Till God command thee give thine own, 
And all is dumb save thee ; 
And haply when the sun is blood, 
Unchanged shall ve thy mighty flood. 
I will not grudge my sleep 
Upon thine own vast shore, 
Since though I am too mean, O Deep! 
To check thy angry roar, 
Proud sea! the wanderings of my mind 
May leave thy depths and world behind ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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MANNERS OF THE TURCOMANS. 


THEIR women, who are in general fair, 


ruddy, and 
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themselves by blue stains, nor veil them- 
—— = — sole Arabs. 
e jealousy men, their 
honour, is, however, still s “3 Mr. 
Mayseyk, who, it should be added, is a 
Dutch merchant of the highest respecta- 
bility, and has resided at Aleppo for forty 
years, and made journeys through every 
part of the surrounding country, told me 
an instance in — of this, which I 
should scarcely have believed, if I had 
— pepe ee 
wo young persons e same tribe 
loved each other, and were betrothed in 
marriage; their passion was open and 
avowed, and known to all their friends, 
who had consented to their union, and 
even fixed the period for its celebration. 
It happened, one evening, that they met, 
——- alone, but in sight of all 
tents : sto] a moment to speak 
to each ome aes on the point of 
passing on, when the brothers of the girl 
perceiving it, rushed out, with arms in 
their to avenge their di The 


her carcass to the dogs ! 
The young man the tent of a 
powerful friend, the chief of another 


story ; begging that he would assist him 
with a troop of horse, to enable him to 
rescue the body of his Jove from its pre- 
sent degradation. He went, accompanied 
by some of his own le, and found 
life still remaining. Fre then repaired to 
the tent of her brothers, and 
asked them why they had done this? 
They replied, that they could not suffer 
their sister to survive the loss of her ho- 
nour, which had been stained by her 
stopping to talk with her in hus- 

on the public road, before her mar- 
riage. The lover demanded her body tor 
burial; when her suspecting 
the motive, exclaimed, “ is she 
not yet lifeless ?—then we will finish this 


execute their pu when the youth 
caused the troop of horsemen, sent to aid 
his to » and 

instant to him who should first stir 
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base as to seek his safety in flight, and 
not to have died in defending her. ‘* No! 
No! It is my highest happiness that I 
have suffered, and ve escaped ; 


—- was married a4 her im a 
swain, they are still both alive, wi 
a numerous family of children. 


So romantic a tale of love, jealousy, 
e, fidelity, and heroism, would have 
ben needle, were — ne = 
parties were known to Mr. Ma » who 
related it; that he did so in ho anaes 
of many other persons born in Aleppo, 
and acquainted, by report, with the fact; 
and that the veracity of the narrator may 
be regarded as unquestionable. 

In pursuing our way across this plain, 
we passed a party of husbandmen gather- 
ing in the harvest, the greater —— the 
grain now being fully ripe. They plucked 
up the corn by the roots, instead of reap- 
ing it, a practice often spoken of in the 
Scriptures, though reaping seems to be 
made the earliest and most frequent men- 
tion of. On! seeing the caravan, one of 
the labourers ran p Show companions, 
and, approaching us, danced, stood on his 
hands, with his feet aloft in the air, and 


. by acclamations 
from gham’s Tra- 





RUINS OF NINEVEH. 


WE went from hence towards the north- 
east, and passing over a stone bridge of 
Mohammedan work, thrown across a 
stream, which itself into 
the Tigris, came in about an hour to the 
principal mounds which are thought to 
mark the site of the ancient Nineveh. 


t of these mounds runs 
and south, and consists of 
several ridges of unequal height, the 
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whole appearing to extend for four or 
five miles in length. There are three 
other distinct mounds, which aze all near 
to the river, and lie in the direction of 
east and west. - The first of these, count- 
ing from the southward, is the one called 
% Nebbé Yunus,” having a tomb on it, 
which is thought to contain the ashes of 
the prophet Jonas, and a small vill 
collected round it ; the next to the “ 
ward is called Tal Hermoosh, which is 
not marked by any striking peculiarity ; 
and the third is the one we first ascended, 
and which, by way of distinction, from 
its regularity and height, is called Tal 
Ninoa, or the Hill of Nineveh. 

There are‘appearances of mounds and 
ruins extending for several miles to the 
southward, and still more distinctly seen 
to the northward of this, though both are’ 
less marked than the mounds of the 
centre. The space between these is a 
level plain, over every part of the face of 
which, broken pottery, and the other 
usual debris of ruined cities, are seen: 
scattered about. 

If it were true. as asserted by Strabo, 
and other early writers, that Nineveh was 
larger than sabylon, it might be consi- 
dered to have been the largest city that 
ever existed in the world, and one might 
even credit the assertion, that ‘- Nineveh 
was an exceeding city of three days’ 
journey,” not in circumference, as it has 
been assumed, but in length, since Jonah 
did not begin to proclaim the denuncia- 
tions of God against it, until he had en- 
tered the city a day’s journey, which 
would then have been its farther extreme, 
if three days only had been the extent of 
its circuit. 

But we are furnished with its actual 
dimensions in stadia, which enables us to 
compare how far its comparative magni- 
tude was greater than that of Babylon, or 
not. Herodotus assigns to this last a 
square of four hundred and eighty stadia, 
or a circumference of sixty miles, count- 
ing fifteen miles for on of its sides, 
reckoning the stadium at its highest 
standard of eight to a mile. Diodorus 
Siculus gives the dimensions of Nineveh as 
one hundred and fifty stadia in length, and 
ninety stadia in breadth, or about nineteen 
miles in front along the river, and eleven 
and a quarter in breadth from the river to 
the mountains, estimating the stadium at 
the same standard of value. 

There was, it is true, a greater length 
in the city of Nineveh ; but from its more 
confined breadth, the space actually in- 
cluded within the limits given was some- 
what less than that of Babylon. It may, 
however, be admitted to claim for itself a 
higher antiquity, since the second great 
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capital of the empire did not 

to flourish until this, its first metro- 
polis, whose. origin mounts up to the 
period just succeeding the uge, was 
abandoned to decay.—Jbid. 


A MORAVIAN ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


I wEnT. to visit a Moravian establish- 
ment in the town of Sarapta. Opposite 
the inn formerly stood a house containing 
eighty baehelors, and near it one contain- 
ing eighty spinsters. The house. of the 
former haa been burnt down ; that of the 
latter has escaped. The femules divide 
their own dwelling with the men, till 
theirs is rebuilt. When a bachelor 1s 
tired of a life of celibacy, he next 
door, chooses one out of the eighty spin- 
sters, and makes her his wife. The pair 
become members of the general commu- 
nity, and keep a house for themselves. 
The vacancies are filled up by the children 
of those who had once been inmates of 
these mansions nae blessedness. i 
was highl tified with my visit to this 
heenton gs gy Every thing was in the 
neatest order; the sisters, as they are 
called, with their little caps, and uniform 
dress, remind me of our fair Quakers. 
The ——_ children were reading and 
writing ; the young women were engaged 
in tt pms et The old maids, 
for there were a few, were occupied in 
knitting and needle work. All were busy 
at the occupation: best adapted to their pe- 
culiar habits and talents. Nor were the 
brothers idle; hére were shoemakers, 
tailors, weavers, printers, and book. 
binders. I was shown a fine collection of 
the serpents and other reptiles of Southern 
Russia. I saw also a collection of 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood, 
which proves the former existence of an 
ancient city on this spot.—Capt. Kep- 
pel’s Travels. 





HAYDN AT A LORD MAYOR'S 
FEAS 


On the 9th of November I was present 
at an entertainment given by the Lord 
Mayor. After dinner there was dancing 
in three rooms. In that which was set 
apart for the first nobility, minuets only 
were danced. I could scarcely remain 
here a quarter of an hour, partly on ac- 
count of the heat, the room being very 
narrow, and partly on account of the bad 
music, for the orchestra consisted but of 
two violins and a violoncello; and the 
minuets were more like Polish than Ger. 
man or Italian ones. In another room, 
which resembled a subterraneous cavern, 
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they danced in the English fashion ; the 
music was rather better, owing to the 
addition of a drum, which drowned the 
scraping of the wretched fiddlers. In the 
great hall the band was-.more numerous, 
and somewhat better: here the gentle. 
men, however, were sitting at the dinner- 
table, drinking. One part of the com. 
pany danced without hearing a note of 
the music; while at the table, songs were 
roared out, and healths drank, with the 
greatest clamour ; flourishing of glasses, 
and cries of huzza! husza! husza! 
Greissinger’s Life of Haydn. - 


MODE OF DISPERSING LO. 
CUSTS. 


WE traversed the grand steppe or desert 
of Astrakhan for two days. On the even- 
ing of the Ist of August,’ we arrived ata 
Russian village, which was surrounded 
by a considerable tract of well-cultivated 
land. While changing horses, I wit- 
nessed what was to me a very curious 
sight—a vast flight of locusts, extending 
fifteen miles, suddenly made their ap. 
ce from the east, and came in 4 

juge phalanx to attack the cr In an 
instant every villager was on the road to 
his own field. Some took dogs, others 
were on horseback, and others ran shout- 
ing and clapping their hands all the way, 
the inhabitants finding from experience 
that the locusts very much dislike noise. 
My fellow-traveller told me, ‘that in the 
colony of Karass, when the'locusts come 
in sight, not only all the inhabitants, but 
the military turn out, and endeavour to 
drive them off, by drums and fifes, ands 
perpetual disch; of musketry. The 
enemy, thus repulsed, make a speedy re- 
treat, and commit their depredations on 
the land of those who are less on the alert 
to resist them.—Capt. Keppel’s Travels. 


THE JEWEL CHAMBER OF THE 
KREMLIN. 


THE jewel chamber contains a number 
of gold and silver vases, goblets, and 
other vessels, of which 1 

time nor inelination to make 
mention. Round the walls are the thrones 
of different monarchs, and, standing on 
separate pedestals, are numerous crowns, 
including those of Kazan, Astrakhan; 
Siberia, Georgia, and Poland, the sight 
of which brought to mind the 
increase of this vast empire. e were 
shewn the large boots of Peter the Great, 
and the coronation coat of the emperor 
Alexander. ‘This last is of a green co» 


lour; perfectly plain, and the cloth of as 
Coarse a texture as that worn by sergeants 
of our army.—Jbid. 
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HMiscellanies, 


SHERIFFS. 


THE office of sheriff (shire-reve, or go- 
vernor of a shire or county) is of great 
antiquity, trust, and authority ; and that 
Lasloa had its sheriffs prior to the con- 
so is evinced by the circumstance of 
Norman William’s. second charter 
addressed to William, the bishop, 
and Sweyn, the sheriff. In all general 
cases the sheriffs are the king’s officers ; 
but the sheriffwick of Middlesex having 
been purchased by the city from Henry 
I, the mayor and citizens now hold it in 
fee,* and appoint two sheriffs annuall 
for London and Middlesex. Thoug 
the jurisdictions of these officers are, to a 
considerable extent, Zetedy separate, 
yet, if either of them dies, the other can- 
not act till a new one be chosen ; for there 
must be two sheriffs for London, which, 
by charter, is both a city and a county, 
though they make but one, jointly, for 
the county of Middlesex. Anciently 
these officers were chosen from the com- 
poualty, and any citizen is still eligible, 
except he swears himself not worth fifteen 
thousand pounds ; and many aldermen 
who were never sheriffs were yet advanced 
to the mayoralty; but a greater degree 
of ity is now observed, and no 
can be chosen lord mayor unless 
he has been elected an alderman. The 
mode of choosing the sheriffs has been 
altered at different periods. Formerly the 
elder sheriff was nominated by the lord 
mayor, who drank to him by name, as 
sheriff for the ensuing year ; and this no- 
mination was, by custom, confirmed by 
pen papa 3 ~—* the commons i 
i is custom, and for 
some time both skeriffs were chosen by 
the livery at large. Sir John Parsons, 
however, lord mayor in 1704, revived the 
ancient method of nomination, under the 
authority of a then recent act of common 
council. The t mode is, that the 
lord mayor drinks to fourteen respectable 
two of whom are el by the 
* The fee-farm rent ‘ tl r 
os ee et sat na 
given away by the crown. it is now the private 
of Sir William Rush, of Wimbledon, 
to whom it is paid half-yearly by the 


a Under the institutions of the wise Alfred, 
sheriffs were to be elected annnally in their 


nerally till . 

ill the c and arbitrary reign of 
Esward the Second. hen among other means 
be increasing the influence of the court, the right 

1 electing to this office was taken from the peo- 
ple, and vested in the lord chancellor, the lord 
treasurer, and the judges, in whom, with some 
slight variations, and under the king’s final ap- 
proval, the choice of sheriffs for all the other 
Counties has continued to the present day 


livery on the following Midsummer-day ; 
and they are obliged to serve under a pe- 
nalty of 4002. (and 18/7. 6s. 8d. to the 
ministers of the city prisona,) 100/. of 
which is to be given to him who first 
agrees to fill the office. The lord mayor 
cannot properly nominate a commoner 
sheriff, if there be an alderman who has 
not served, though this is often done; but 
if the citizen drank to pay the fine, he is 
exempted for three years; nor can he be 
again drank to by any future lord mayor, 
unless he become an alderman. No al. 
derman can be exempted from fine for 
more than one year, a previous pay- 
ment, without the consent of the common 
council. Whoever serves is obliged to 
give bond to the corporation for 1,0002. 
Among the duties of the sheriffs are, to 
serve the king’s writs of process, to col- 
lect the public revenue within the juris- 
dictions, to gather into the Exchequer all 
fines to the crown; to attend the Judges, 
and execute their orders ; to impannel or 
summon juries “‘ of honest repute, and of 
ability, to consider and deliver their ver- 
dicts according to justice and the merits 
of the cause ;” to see condemned 
executed; and in cases of resistance to 
their legal authority, or in public riots, 
&c. to raise the Posse Comitatus. 

are also empowered to make arrests, 
serve executions on the river Thames 5 
and to discharge the orders of the court 
of common council in all.cases of petition 
to parliament, and of address to his ma- 
jesty. In all cases of election for mem- 
bers of Parliament, either for the city or 
county, the writs are directed to the she- 
riffs, wao are the returning officers, and 
have an exclusive power to convene the 
voters, preside at the poll, and adjourn 
from time to time as they judge expe- 
dient. 

{ Where the king is party, the sheriffs 
break open doors, or may untile the house to ob- 
tain admitt if ent he denied ; but not 
upon private process, except upon an outlawry 
after judgment; but in every case where the 
outer door is open, or where admission can be 
obtained by stratagem, or without force, the she- 
riffs may enter and execute their writ. 








LICHENS. 


OF the liverworts, or lichens, there are 
more than three hundred and sixty spe- 
cies, the ‘greater number of which are 
natives of Britain. The various kinds of 
lichens are subservient to many important 
purposes ; some are used as dying-drugs; 
in Lapland, one species constitutes the sole 
winter subsistence of that useful animal, 
the rein-deer ; and, in Britain, the lichen 
islandicus, which much on the 


mountains of Wales and Scotland, is used 
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as a medicine. In Iceland, food is pre- 
pared from it, For ie pond, 5: Gm 
of the lichen is prepared by chopping it 
small, boiling it in three or four succes- 
sive portions of water to take off its natu- 
ral bitterness, and then for an hour or 
two in milk. When cold, this prepara- 
tion has the form of a jelly, which is eaten 
with milk or cream, and makes a very 
— dish. 

most minute species of this t 
genus hold a much more important si 
in the economy of nature than is apparent 
to superficial observers. They are the 
first. beginning of vegetation on stones of 
all kinds exposed to the air, whose de- 
composing surfaces are the receptacle of 
their imperceptible seeds, and soon afford 
nourishment to the sprouting plants, 
whose minute fibrous roots still farther 
insinuate themselves. The larger species 
take ion of every cavity and fissure, 
both of stones, and of the decaying exter. 
nal bark of trees. In time they all de- 
cay, and furnish a portion of vegetable 
mould, capable of nourishing mosses, or 
still larger plants. The residuum of these 
being ‘still more considerable, is washed 
by rains into large cavities, where even 
forest trees can mg helt seeds, by the 
penetratin er ‘of whose roots. t 
masses ea iged from the most forty 
tocks. Thus the vegetable kingdom ex- 
ercises dominion over the tributary fossil 
world, and, in its turn, affords the same 
no less ne aid to animal existence, 
Nothing in nature is allowed to remain 
stationary, idle, or useless, and the most 
inconsiderable agents frequently appear, 
in the hands of divine Providence, to be 
the most irresistible. 


The Gatherer. 


“1 am bata Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”---//otton 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG 
IN DEATH. 


ALL through Ireland, the ceremonial of 
wakes and funerals is most punctually 
attended to, and it requires some scavoir 
Saire to carry through the arrangement 
in a masterly manner. A great adept at 
the business, who had been the prime 
manager at all the wakes in the neigh- 








bourhood for many years, was at 
called away from death-beds of his 
friends to his own. Shortly before he 


died, he gave minute directions to his 
people, as the mode of waking him in 
proper «st “ Recollect,”” says” he, 
Lee pet three candles at the head of the 
r you lay me out, and twoat the 


foot, and one at each side. Mind now, 
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and put a plate with the salt on it just 
a-top of my breast. And, do you hear, 
have plenty of ‘obacco, and_ pipes 
enough. And remember to make the 
unch strong. And—but what the devil 
the use of talking to*you ; sure, I 
know, you'll be sure to botch it, as I 
won’t be there myself.” 





’ PATAL EFFECTS OF A LIE. 


A BANK note had been stolen out of s 
letter, it was traced to the bank, the 
clerks of which said, they had paid it to 
a@ young man that very much resembled 3 
person who was at the General Post-office. 
This was a strong presumption ; to make 
it, however, on stronger, the character 
of the young man was inquired into, and 
it appeared by the evidence of his brother 
clerks, at the office, that he lived ins 
manner superior to what beg rey afford, 
and that he had often told them that 
did not live well enough for him; 
had great weight with the jury; he was 
convicted and executed. It appeared un- 
fortunately soon after his execution, that 
the young man had lived in the mos 
frugal manner, to support his aged and 
distressed mother, and that to prevent 
his being teased by his young friends for 
not living in the way they did, (which 
would have completely put a stop to his 
ious exertions in favour of his mothet,) 
Re had recourse to an untruth which te. 
minated, so fatally and disgracefully, s 
virtuous, useful, and benevolent Ye, 
tainted only by a little foolish vanity. 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE have been favoured with the following letter 
from Mr. Hood, the highly talented author of 
Whims and Oddities, and National Tales, which 
needs not a comment from us. 


2, Robert Street, Adelphi. 
Mr. Hoop begs to refer the Editor of the Mit- 
Rox ton Ballad said to be by Thomas Hood, is 
one of his numbers, as an extract from. the 
Literary Chronicle. T. H. begs to assure the 
Editor of the Mirrog, that the article in ques 
tion is an impudent forgery, of some perece 
without a name perhaps, who has made free 
with another. T.H. is anxious to inform the 
Editor of the Mirror, of this circumstance, be 
cause he entertains a very favourable opinion of 
that periodical, and of the judgment 
in its extracts. He will be much obliged by the 
correction, in the Minror, of such a misrepte- 
sentation. 
To the Editor of the Mizzor. 
sbickeStansaithiesiiladeaallae 
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